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Socialism M. Colson divides into two kinds — authoritative and anar- 
chistic — oblivious of the rivers of ink that have flowed and the moun- 
tains of paper that have been piled up in explaining the inherent and 
ineradicable antagonism existing between the two antipodal systems, 
socialism and anarchism. 

The sixth volume, dealing with public works and transportation, is 
especially interesting, as these subjects constitute the author's peculiar 
field of study. Painstaking care and thoroughness are the char- 
acteristics of this volume. Naturally M. Colson makes no contribution 
to the theory of railway rates but contents himself with setting forth 
clearly and precisely matters that have become common knowledge. 

If one has sufficient patience and stick-to-it-iveness to wade through 

these six formidable tomes, in the end he will reap the reward of his 

virtue. His soul will be suffused with the feeling of his own meritor- 

iousness in having completed a very thorough, comprehensive and 

valuable, albeit somewhat wearisome, course in economic science. 

Royal Meeker. 
Princeton University. 

Festschrift zum filnfundzwanzigjahrigen Bestehen des Reichs- 
verbandes der deutschen landwirtschaftlichen Genossenschaften : 6 
Juli 1883-6 Juli iqo8 . Darmstadt, L. C. Wittich, 1908. — 305 pp. 

This handsome volume, bearing the imperial arms and colors, traces 
the organization and growth of the Imperial Union of German Agri- 
cultural Societies. It should be of the greatest interest to the people 
of the United States ; for although cooperation has won signal triumphs 
in some agricultural industries in the United States, and here and there 
throughout the country successful societies flourish, it has not made the 
conquests that it should have made, and the failure is due to the lack 
of coordination among the individual societies. There is also lack of 
a strict definition of cooperation, of uniform laws for the regulation of 
cooperative action, and of rigid accountability, such as can be secured 
only by some uniform system of book-keeping and auditing. In Ger- 
many, with a federal system similar to our own, these same problems 
confronted the friends of cooperation twenty-five years ago. The in- 
spiring story of their solution is told in the present volume, an English 
translation of which would be of great practical use. 

The book briefly recounts the rise, growth, and functions of (1) the 
individual societies; (2) their territorial unions {Verb&nde) and 
(3) the Imperial Union. 

Agricultural cooperation in Germany was started in the forties, for 
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the purpose of affording cheaper credit to the heavily indebted farmers. 
The father of the movement was Raiffeisen. Other credit societies 
sprang up outside his system, and various other cooperative societies 
were formed, some under the guidance of Raiffeisen and others inde- 
pendently, so that by the year 1883 agricultural cooperative societies 
flourished throughout Germany. Their organization into unions had 
already begun ; but there was great need of a central organization to 
represent their common interests. Such an organization Raiffeisen had 
attempted to form for his societies, but with only partial success, owing 
to the fact that his plan involved undue centralization and gave too 
prominent a place to credit. All but credit societies held aloof from 
his union (Anwaltschaftsverband ) , and of these societies only two- 
fifths became members. 

The seed which was to grow into the Imperial Union was planted in 
Hesse, where the first German cooperative society for the supply of 
agricultural requisites was founded in 1852. Here, as time went on, 
many similar societies were organized and these formed a union. At a 
meeting of this union in 1876, its president, Kreisassessor Haas, sug- 
gested the possibility of a great imperial organization, the members of 
which should be independent territorial unions. This idea was realized 
on July 6, 1883, when the Union of the German Agricultural Coopera- 
tive Societies ( Vereinigung der deutschen landwirtschaftlichen Genos- 
senschaften) was formed. Fully conscious that much suspicion and 
prejudice were to be overcome, Herr Haas tactfully defined the pur- 
pose of the Union, in the most general terms, as " the furtherance of 
the interests of agricultural cooperation without prejudice to the inde- 
pendence of the members." He was elected president of the Union 
and was its moving spirit. Its development was slow but healthy. It 
gradually acquired general supervision of the accounts and book-keep- 
ing of the members, many of which voluntarily submitted to its audit- 
ing — an achievement which alone would have justified its formation. 
The Union took an active part in shaping the cooperation law of 1889 
and especially in securing a provision for compulsory auditing. The 
provision for the organization of special central societies to act as cen- 
ters for the distribution of money and goods to the local societies, a 
function hitherto performed by the territorial unions, left these latter 
unions to devote themselves to propaganda and to the promotion of 
the general interests of the societies. 

The growing influence of the Union was reflected in its change of 
name, in 1889, to General Union (A/tgemeiner Verband) of German 
Agricultural Cooperative Societies. 
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At its general meeting in Darmstadt in 1895, the Union formulated 
the following principles of cooperation. ( 1 ) Different branches of in- 
dustry should not be combined in one society. (2) Credit societies 
should be based on unlimited liability of the members. (3) Indepen- 
dent state and provincial unions should be formed. (4) Special central 
societies for the exchange of money and goods should be established. 
(5) The territorial unions should be brought together in a central 
organization, such as the General Union. 

The General Union, at first unduly decentralized, was gradually 
strengthened. The work of the central societies was greatly facilitated 
by the formation, in 1897, of the Wholesale Society of the German 
Agricultural Purchase and Sale Societies ( Grosshandelsgesellschaft der 
deutschen landwirtschaftlichen Ein- und Verkaufsgenossenschaften), 
by the establishment by the Prussian government, in 1895, of the 
Prussian Central Cooperative Bank (Preussiscke Zentralgenossenschafts- 
kasse),&r>A especially by the founding, in 1902, of the Agricultural 
Imperial Cooperative Bank {Landwirtschaftliche Reichsgenossenschafis- 
iank) at Darmstadt. The latter bank was to render to the unions 
outside Prussia the same services which the Prussian bank rendered to 
the unions in that kingdom and which the central Raiffeisen bank in 
Neuwied performed for its members. 

While the general Union was becoming more centralized, the reverse 
process was going on in the Raiffeisen organization, so that the two 
became more and more alike, with the natural result that in 1905 they 
were united. The name General Union had in the meantime (1903) 
been exchanged for Imperial Union (Reichsverband) , and this name 
was retained for the great joint organization. 

The administration of the Union is entrusted to ( 1 ) a general assem- 
bly, (2) a joint committee, (3) an administrative council, (4) special 
committees and (5) a general councillor. This last position has always 
been held by Herr Haas. 

During the first years of the Union's existence, individual societies 
were admitted to membership ; but as soon as its position was assured 
the right of direct membership was limited to the territorial unions and 
those business institutions which, by reason of the wide range of their 
activities, could not be assigned to any of the territorial unions. At 
the time of its formation, in 1883, the Union was composed of nine 
territorial unions (including 239 societies) and nine individual societies ; 
in 1908 it comprised 239 territorial unions (including 17,626 societies) 
and five central business institutions. 

Though the territorial unions vary in composition, that of Pomerania 
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may be cited as typical. It is made up of the following societies : 
three central societies ; 23 purchase and sale societies ; 350 saving and 
loan societies ; 24 distilleries ; six starch factories ; three purchase and 
repair societies ; two horse-breeding societies ; one mill ; two electric 
societies ; one settlement society ; two steam-plow societies ; three 
threshing-machine societies; ten cattle-selling societies; 13 artisan 
societies; 13 building societies; one masonry society and one hotel 
association. The dairies societies of Pomerania have their own union. 

The general object of the central business societies and institutions 
is declared to be the bridging of the gulf between the small cooperative 
units and the large undertakings which control the modern supply of 
money and goods. How well this object has been attained is eloquently 
attested by the following statistics. The value of the goods purchased 
by these societies in 1907 was 116,000,000 marks, and the total turn- 
over of the 35 central territorial banks in the same year was 3,721,- 
000,000 marks. The growth of the two central banks in Darmstadt 
and Neuwied has also been phenomenal : in 1907 the capital of the 
former was 16,000,000 marks and that of the latter 87,000,000 marks. 
That both borrowers and lenders have been well served is shown by the 
fact that from 1896 to 1907 the average rate of interest on deposits 
was 3.47 per cent and the average rate on loans was 4. n per cent, as 
against an Imperial Bank rate of 4.28 per cent. The range of fluctua- 
tion of the rate on loans was from 3.6 per cent to 4.6 per cent, while 
in the Imperial Bank the range was from 3.32 to 6.3 per cent. 

In response to special needs, the Union directly engages in business 
of certain kinds, such as the supply of artificial fertilizers and of coal 
and the repair and supply of machines for farms. Its great strength 
enables it to make advantageous arrangements with the fertilizer syndi- 
cates and, in connection with the supply of coal, with the state. 

Nor has the Union neglected its .opportunities for social and educa- 
tional work. A pension fund has been provided for its employees ; 
vacation homes have been founded for workers in cooperative societies ; 
a special school of cooperation is conducted, to teach the benefits of 
cooperation and especially to train men for the management of cooper- 
ative societies ; and, finally, an earnest effort is being made to socialize 
and quicken rural life. 

Within the limits of a book review scant justice can be done to the 
idealism which permeates this volume. While stress is laid on the 
great economic savings effected by cooperation, the reader is left with 
the impression that the indirect effects of the movement are of even 
greater importance. The dormant forces in rural life have been aroused 
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and the farmers have been stimulated and taught to help themselves ; 
with the result that a veritable revolution has taken place in the condi- 
tion of the small farmers, while great benefits have accrued to the large 
farmers also. The old saying, Eintracht macht stark, which is the 
motto of the Union, has been verified outside of the political field. 

Jesse E. Pope. 
Washington, D. C. 

Zur Entwicklungsgeschichte des Sozialismus. By OTTO WAR- 
schauer. Berlin, Franz Vahlen, 1909. — xvi, 403 pp. 

This book is based on a series of lectures, originally delivered at the 
University of Leipzig, relating to the development of socialistic theo- 
ries in France. The author states that his aim has been to place before 
the reader an impartial view of the earlier forces of French socialism 
and of its effects. This aim is a difficult one, but the author has come 
nearer than many others to realizing his purpose. 

In his preface Professor Warschauer seeks briefly to point out the 
philosophical bases of the socialist movement in the nineteenth century. 
He passes by the early Utopians and suggests that Adam Smith's inter- 
national influence has been largely superseded by the influence of 
socialist doctrines and tendencies, which now very generally affect 
western civilization in particular. The rest of the book is devoted to a 
special study of Saint Simon, Fourier and Louis Blanc and their French 
followers. It is not a complete exposition, but is, as the title indicates, 
simply a contribution to the history of socialist thought, covering the 
period between the French Revolution and the beginning of the present 
republic. 

Besides a full and rather critical review of the activities of the lead- 
ing characters, the author gives the reader considerable information 
concerning the more important followers of Saint Simon and Fourier. 
In criticizing the curious proposal of Saint Simon for a tri-cameral system , 
he says that the idea is impracticable , for it was proposed that only 
merchants, manufacturers and scholars should compose the chambers. 

Merchants and manufacturers [he comments] may have a critical insight 
into industrial conditions, but public interests cannot be entrusted to them 
alone, since they — as the proceedings of so many national legislative bodies 
show — are seldom free from self-seeking and generally have an open eye 
for their own special interests [page 41]. 

Possibly the author had in mind, among other assemblies, the peculiarly 
constituted Congress of the United States, dominated as it is by " mer- 



